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Chats With the Editor 


"Can | Have a BB Gun?” 


Would it be all right for me to have a 
BB gun? I would not shoot animals or 
birds —Jeffrey, Age 11, Oregon. 


BB guns are a lot of fun, Jeffrey, and I 
wished very much that I had one when I 
was eleven. But they are also very danger- 
ous. I read of a boy just this week who 
was shot in the eye with a BB gun, and the 
doctors had to take the eye out. 

Whether or not it is all right for you to 
have a BB gun depends on what kind of 
boy you are. I don’t know you. Are you 
reliable? Are you absolutely dependable? 
If your mother goes out and asks you to 
peel the potatoes while she’s gone, does she 
come back and find the potatoes peeled, or 
does she find you watching a TV program? 
If your dad asks you to mow the lawn, does 
he come home from work and find the lawn 
neat and trim, or does he discover that 
you’ve spent the afternoon playing baseball 
with the boys? 

Here’s the point. There are important 
safety rules for using a gun. Can your 
parents be perfectly certain that, if you have 
a gun, you will always obey those rules? 
Or would you be careless? Would you let 
one of your friends talk you into taking a 
risk? The boy who lost his eye lost it be- 
cause a friend persuaded him to break a 
safety rule. 

If you are proving to your parents day 
by day that you are careful and reliable 
and trustworthy you might start hinting to 
dad that you’d like a BB gun for your next 
birthday. But if you are not always reliable, 
if you are too easily influenced by your 
friends (check with your parents on these 
things), then make some changes fast. And 
if you’re not willing to change forget all 
about having a BB gun. It would be too 
dangerous for you to have one, and you’d 
be better off without it. 
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My mother says that listening to Christ- 


mas records on Sabbath is wrong, and ] 
daddy says he doesn’t know. Is it all right 
to listen to Christmas records on Sabbath? 7 


—Diana, Age 11, Arkansas. 


There are two kinds of Christmas songs, 
Diana. There are religious ones, like “Joy 
to the World, the Lord Is Come,” “Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing,” and “Silent 
Night.” Christmas songs like these are good 
to listen to on Sabbath. Then there are 
Christmas songs that are not religious, like 
“Jingle Bells,” “Jolly Old Saint Nicholas,” 


and “’Twas the Night Before Christmas @® e 
This kind is not right for Sabbath. 


Would it be proper to play Bible games 
such as “Going to Jerusalem” and “Egypt 
to Canaan” on Sabbath afternoons? After 
discussing it with my mother and Sabbath 
school teacher, we agreed to write you.— 
Neil, Age 11, New Jersey. 


I assume that both of these are Bible 
games that can be bought at the Book and 
Bible House or at camp meeting. If so, they 
were made for use on Sabbath afternoon. 
When they are played right, they help you 
learn more about the Bible, and learning 
about the Bible is a very good way to spend 
Sabbath afternoon. 


Would you tell me what you think about 
having somebody else buy something for 
you on the Sabbath—aArla Jean, Age 10, 
North Dakota. 


In the Sabbath commandment, God said, 
“Thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates” (Exodus 
20:10). Anything that it is wrong for us 
to do on Sabbath, it is wrong to ask some- 
one else to do for us. 

Buying on Sabbath is wrong. Read what 
Nehemiah said about people who bought 
and sold on Sabbath. See Nehemiah 13: 
16-22. So, since buying on Sabbath is 
wrong, it is wrong for us to ask sabbatD 





else to buy something for us on Sabbat 
If you have a question, write to me at 

JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C., and 

I'll try to find the right answer for you. 





Your friend, 


Rourene Ulraasell 














What had I done? The horse suddenly collapsed 


under me and wouldn’t get up! 





BALKY BILL 


AS I followed my young cousin out to the 
horse corrals I thought that I was the 
luckiest girl in the world. I was a long way 
from home for a thirteen-year-old! In my 
own home, four hundred miles away, the 
Texas sun would be scorching the whole 
countryside. But out here in New Mexico 
the summer air was sparkling and cool—and 
spicy with pifion. 

“You're dragging behind.” Cousin John 
turned his merry brown eyes toward me. “I 
thought you wanted me to catch a horse for 
you to ride, but all you do is stare at the 
mountains.” 

“They're so pretty.” I noticed thunder- 
heads gathering against the stabbing line of 
the highest peaks. “I’ve seen nothing before 
but rolling, red, flat land all my life. This is 
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so different. When can we climb High 
Peak?” 

“In a few days.” John spoke as casually as 
if climbing High Peak were a very ordinary 
happening. “You wil] stare when you see 
the silver spruce in the canyons.” 

He whistled toward the corrals, and three 
fine-looking horses trotted over to him. One 
was the bright color of oak leaves in the fall, 
one was black, and one was as brown as 
adobe mud. 

“I want a tame one,” I reminded him. 

“You'll get a tame one, I guarantee that.” 
He chuckled. 

Did I see more twinkle than usual in his 
bright eyes? Oh, well, John was fond of 
jokes, and I knew he wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt me. To page 19 


Down went Bill under me, his eyes staring glassily, his tongue hanging loosely from his mouth. 
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Little Threader of Needles 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


pone hunters built their camps near beaver 
meadows, and set out long lines of traps 
for sable, mink, and wildcats. The Indians 
were everywhere, and it was nothing to see 
them at any hour of the day or night. Some 
of the settlers were afraid of them, but some 
of the Indians were friendly. 

In the towns, cows wandered along Main 
Street, and some of the leaders made laws 
against having pigs rooting up the street. 
The Town Crier came around every time 
there was a bit of news that needed to be 
told, and he came to tell the time of day, for 
there were no clocks in many homes. Peo- 
ple did not need them so badly, for what 
date was there to keep and who was it that 
had to be anywhere at any hour sharp? 
Prayer meeting at the meetinghouse was 
called at early candlelighting, and you saw 
the folks going there with their lanterns 
made of punched tin, with a candle inside 
for light. 

Not far from where the thriving city of 
Harrisburg stands now, there once stood on 
the Juniata River a village which the early 
settlers thought would be a great city 
some day. But it didn’t grow, and the folks 
who had the dreams are asleep now in a 
dreamless sleep in one of the old, old grave- 
yards where the graves are sunken, and the 
tombstones are so weatherbeaten that you 
cannot read half the epitaphs. Some of the 
stones were carried away and used for door- 
steps, or for stepping stones through 
swampy land. But now the land has been 
drained, and the swamps live only in the 
memory of the oldest of the old. 

The village was a pretty one, and the 
houses stood close to the street, with fences 


in front. Most houses were made of logs in 
that far-off day, and some were bigger than 
others. 

It was here that Eleanor lived, in this 
pretty village of long ago. Her father was 
a tailor. America was still a colony of Eng- 
land, and the King was George the Third. 
Eleanor was born in 1770. Radio and tele- 
vision had never been dreamed of. No one 
thought of automobiles. Most important of 
all for Eleanor, there were no sewing ma- 
chines. Elias Howe had not even been born, 
and he was the man who would dream up 
the tiny machine in a jewelry store in Bos- 
ton that would revolutionize the clothing 
industry of the world. 

The house Eleanor lived in was at the 
edge of the village, almost at the place 
where the endless woods began. It was of 
hewed logs, and was the biggest house in 
the village. In the front was a great room 
called the keeping room. There was a settle 
by the fireplace, and there were homemade 
chairs and a homemade deal table with 
pewter candlesticks and bowls. 

In this room the family lived most of the 
time. Off this room were two bedrooms, and 
to the back in a lean-to was the long 
kitchen, the most cheerful room in the 
house. The whole end of the room was full 
of the fireplace, with a hob and a spit and a 
brick oven. On the side was a dresser with 


plates, mugs, and cutlery arranged on @ 


shelves. In the deep-set windows mother 
had flowers—geraniums and baby tears and 
live-forever. 

But the busy room was off to one side, for 
it had been built on last. It was the tailor 
shop. It opened right off the big kitchen. 
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The young man flung open the door and entered. 


Eleanor was intrigued by the place, for with 
father there, it was the most interesting 
place in the village. The fireplace at one end 
was heaped with logs, for father sewed even 
in the dead of winter, and as he said, a body 
gets cold when you sit so long in one 
position. 

He liked to sit right in the middle of a 
big table, cross-legged, and sew. He was 
proud of the small even stitches he made. 

One day, when Eleanor was only five 
years old, a man came dashing up to the 
door of the tailor shop on the back of a great 
black horse. Leaping down and flinging 
open the door, he came in. Eleanor always 
remembered that father was at work on a 

oat for Deacon Asbury, and was sewing 
@:- satin on the revers when the man 
dashed in. 

“The colonies are at war with England,” 
he cried. “Word has just come that there 
have been battles in Massachusetts, at places 
called Lexington and Concord. Many are 
dead, but the colonists have won the first 
fight.” 

Phineas Baker leaped down from the 
table, his lean face livid with excitement. 
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“The colonies are at war with England,” he cried. 


“So,” he cried, “the war has come. We have 
wondered when it would. Some have 
thought it was egged on by hotheads, and 
need not come. But the people are demand- 
ing rights—and you are sure war has 
come?” 

“Yes, yes, I am very sure,” the young man 
cried. “The man who came through brought 
a packet of mail and some papers, and the 
fighting was all described. There is a silver- 
smith who has a shop in Boston where he 
makes pots and tea sets and porringers. He 
went by horseback and warned everyone 
that the Regulars were on their way to de- 
stroy the powder and stores the colonists 
had in Lexington. Ha, ha! They had a sur- 
prise! The men the silversmith woke up 
were waiting for the British soldiers when 
they arrived. Minutemen, they called them, 
and there was a battle at the bridge in Con- 
cord. Some folks say we are in for a long 
hard war. What can we do against such a 
strong country as England? If only the king 
had listened to our complaints and given 
heed to some of them 4 

“I say so, too. I wish it could have been 

To page 16 
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By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 


Ayesha looked out. There were boys with the teachers on the veranda. They seemed very happy 
about something that had happened, but the lights were off and no one talked above a whisper. 


YESHA went into the room where she 
slept with the teacher's two small girls. 
She had just talked with the village chief. 
Now she heard him speaking with the 
teacher right outside the open window of 
the room. 
“What do you intend to do with this 
girl?” the chief asked the teacher. 
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“I got a letter last market day saying that 
one of our friends or perhaps two of them 
will be coming from Singapore early next 
month. They will stay here a few days, and | 
hope to be able to send Ayesha back with 
them so she may enter school there.” 

“I suppose you know it would be a seri- 
ous thing to send the girl out of the country 
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with all this trouble that is going on now?” 

“I have thought about that,” the teacher 
said. “We are praying about it, and I feel 
sure it will work out all right.” 

The chief spoke once more. “Don’t let 
Ayesha go anywhere by herself, and don’t 
leave her alone. She may be in grave danger. 
The next time her uncles come they may 
hurt somebody.” 

Ayesha felt her mind torn between hope 
and despair. She rejoiced to think of the 
chance to go to Singapore, but it seemed im- 
possible. How could such trouble as this be 


oui’ 
So the days passed, and always the cloud 


hung over Ayesha. But she had learned to 
pray now, and often when she was helping 
about the house she sang snatches of the 
song “Jesus Loves Me.” The anger in her 
heart began to melt away, and peace came 
to take the place of hatred and fear. 

Now the white house on the hill was full 
of preparations for the visitors who would 
come from Singapore. The two men could 
stay only a few days, and plans were made 
to keep them busy among the villages every 
day. On one day there would be a feast at 
the near village in the chief's house. On 
another day there would be a feast at a vil- 
lage in the rice fields beyond the end of the 
road. On still another day they would go to 
a third place over the hill toward the moun- 
tains where people were asking to hear the 
gospel story. 

Now these feasts, as Ayesha had discov- 
ered, were not occasions for eating good 
food, although there was good food in 
abundance. This was the only way the gospel 
could be carried in this country where there 
was no religious liberty. 

A chief would make a feast and invite 
whomsoever he chose. They would come 
and partake of his hospitality. Then, when 
the meal was over and the food cleared 
away, speeches were in order. These speeches 
on ordinary occasions praised the man who 
had made the feast; and people joined in 
wishing his family long life and prosperity. 


& The feasts the teacher and his wife were 


planning to attend were of a different kind. 
After the food was cleared away, the man 
who had made the feast would say to his 
chief guests, “You have come from a far 
country with good news for us. Now we are 
ready to hear it.” 

Then the teacher and the visiting teachers 
from Singapore would open their Bibles 


and teach the people about their God, who 
died on a cross of wood and who lives again 
and is able to bless and help them every 
moment. 

This much Ayesha had learned, although 
she had been at the teacher’s house but a 
few weeks. 

It was the last market day before the visi- 
tors were expected from Singapore, and the 
teacher went to Middle Gardens to buy sup- 
plies from the market. When he came home 
he was greatly excited. Ayesha had never 
seen him so happy. 

He called his wife and Ayesha into the 
kitchen, and there he told them what had 
happened at the market place. 

“Ayesha’s grandfather met me again to- 
day,” he told them. “He asked me to come 
with him to the government office. I went 
with him, although I was afraid he intended 
to make some trouble.” 

Ayesha felt her heart quicken until it 
seemed running away like a mountain 
stream. “Oh, what did he do? What did he 
say?” She could hardly control her breath 
to speak the words. 

“He asked me again if you were well and 
happy. I told him that you were. I told him 
that you were learning many things.” 

“Did you tell him that the men are com- 
ing from Singapore?” Ayesha asked. 

“No, I didn’t have time. When we got to 
the door of the government office, he 
stopped outside for a minute and said, ‘No 
one in our family has ever forsaken Islam, 
but now I see that my granddaughter has set 
her heart on following you and your reli- 
gion.’ Then he opened the door and we 
went in.” 

Ayesha was now so excited she could not 
stand still. She began to walk back and forth 
across the kitchen floor. The teacher went 
on with his story. 

“He spoke to the government official. ‘My 
granddaughter, Ayesha has chosen to follow 
this white teacher and his religion and cus- 
toms. So I want you to write it on a paper 
that I am giving this girl into his care, and 
that he is required to educate her and take 
care of her as his own daughter, and I will 
never interfere in any way so long as I 
live.” 

Then the teacher's wife spoke. “It looks 
as if God has answered our prayers.” 

“Yes, it is a miracle,” the teacher said. 
“We all signed the paper. The Dutch of- 
ficial signed last of all and put the govern- 
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ment seal on it. Then we walked back to the 
market place and Hadji Mudin asked me to 
keep the whole matter a secret.” 

“Did you tell him that you intend to send 
Ayesha to Singapore?” the teacher's wife 
asked him. 

“Yes, I told him and he said, ‘That is 
good. She will be safe there.’” 

The teacher stood for a minute with his 
head bowed. “I feel sure God has spoken to 
that old man’s heart.” 

Ayesha was sobbing now. “My grand- 
father is good. He understands and he loves 
me and he knows what is in my heart.” 

The teacher’s wife put her arm around 
the weeping girl. “It would be nice if you 
would write him a letter, I think.” 

“I will do it right now,” she said. “But I 
will be careful what I write, for Uncle Ali 
and Uncle Hassim may get hold of it.” 

The white house on the hill was filled 
with joy. The two houseboys and the chil- 
dren didn’t know the cause, but everyone 
felt that the sun had come out from behind 
a heavy cloud. 

Now everyone knew that Ayesha was go- 
ing to Singapore. Although she wrote a 
loving letter to her grandfather, he did not 
answer it, and from that day a curtain 
dropped between Ayesha and her grand- 
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father—a curtain that was never to be lifted 
again. 

Ayesha had very few clothes with her, 
and she was sure the ones in her chest at 
home would never be sent to her, so the 
teacher's wife made her a complete new out- 
fit. The place buzzed with activity, and the 
sewing wheel worked every day and some- 
times far into the night. 

When the day came for the visitors to ar- 
rive from Singapore there was a neat pile of 
new clothing ready to be packed, and ev- 
eryone breathed easy again for the difficul- 
ties surrounding Ayesha’s adventure ap- 
peared to be settled. 

At last the teacher made the trip to Mid- 
dle Gardens to pick up the two men, and he 
returned Jate that night. 

Ayesha and the little girls had already 
been in bed for a long time, but Ayesha 
heard the car drive up the hill and she crept 


to the door and opened it just a crack so h® 


might take a look at the men who were to 
take her to Singapore to the school. 

There was an old man with gray hair and 
a young man who was tall and dark. Both 
of them smiled a great deal when they 
talked. Ayesha knew she would not be 
afraid to go with these two new teachers. 


To page 14 





























Winged Emblem of Power 





 pxgernel FRANKLIN did not want 
the bald eagle to become a symbol of the 
United States. The bald eagle, he said, is “a 
bird of bad moral character, too lazy to fish 
for himself . . . generally poor and very 
often lousy. Besides,” he roared, “he is a 
rank coward; the little kingbird, not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives 
him out of the district.” 

It took years to overcome Franklin’s op- 
position to the famous bird, but as we know, 
the bald eagle was finally chosen. 

This eagle, fortunately, is not quite as 
bad as Ben Franklin said he was. He will 
sometimes fish for himself. But, on the other 
hand, like other big creatures, he plays the 
bully and steals from smaller birds when he 
can. He is not afraid of the kingbird any 
more than a man or a horse is afraid of a 
wasp. When one of these little birds attacks, 
the eagle retreats rather than try to fight off 
something he can hardly reach, just as a girl 
runs away from a wasp, but the girl doesn’t 
think the wasp is any better than she is. 

The eagle has many fine qualities. Eagles 
mate for life and separate only at death, un- 
less something very unusual happens. Their 


By WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


nests are no dirtier—or cleaner—than the 
nests of most birds. Certainly, the bald eagle 
is handsome. 

A full grown eagle may measure eight 
feet from wing tip to wing tip and may live 
as long as a man. With this long life, eagles 
mature more slowly than smaller, shorter- 
lived creatures. It takes about three years for 
one to reach adulthood. Changes during this 
period are so unusual that once John James 
Audubon, the great bird scientist and 
painter, thought he had discovered a new 
species. He called it the Washington eagle, 
lest someone else make the same discovery 
and give the bird a less deserved name. But 
Audubon’s bird turned out to be a bald ea- 
gle after all. 

Many stories are told about the exploits 
of eagles. The most untrue is that they steal 
small children. An eagle can take off with 
only eight or ten pounds. So he can carry a 
lamb, a young pig, or a chicken, but he 
couldn’t lift a child with all its clothing. 

One day a housewife on Anna Maria Is- 
land off the west coast of Florida saw her 
prized red tablecloth soaring into space, 
clutched in the talons of a bald eagle. It was 
on its way to becoming the colorful lining 
of the bald eagle’s ever-growing nest. 

Near St. Petersburg, Florida, a bald ea- 
gle’s nest was discovered that measured ten 
feet across the top and twenty-two feet 
high. The nest was shaped like a large ice 
cream cone with the cream part scooped 
down like a shallow saucer. The size and 
shape of an eagle’s nest make it possible to 
accommodate many of the activities of the 
young eagles. Here they learn to walk and 
to hop. There is enough space for a few 
short practice glides before that first, all- 
important solo flight. 

A pair of eagles will occupy the same 
nest year after year. The nests are made of 
many different kinds of material. There are 
sticks, of course, and some of them are the 
size of small logs. There are grass, weeds, 

To page 19 
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PHOTOS BY T. V. ZYTKOSKEE 


Camp’s So Good 


for Hot Days 











Are you sweltering in the heat today? Do 
you wish you were stretched out in the cool, 
refreshing waters of a swimming pool? 

Boys—and girls, too—who go to summer 
camp get to swim on hot summer days. 

Take a look at the picture at the top of 
@r« 10. It was taken at Blue Ridge Summer 

Camp in Virginia. Notice what a good time 
the boys are having! 

Swimming’s not the only thing that’s fun 
at camp. Look at the other pictures. Those 
girls are making baskets and pretty boxes 
out of Kap Sticks. Some of them are doing 
leathercraft. There are always many differ- 
ent crafts at summer camp. 

The group that’s sitting down are listen- 





ing to a park ranger tell about the plants 
and animals that grow in camp. And what 
about the strange figure with arms up- 
raised? He’s part of a surprise stunt at 
campfire. 

Morning, noon, and night, there’s always 
something worth doing. And speaking of 
night, at most camps bunk beds are set up in 
well-built cabins, which means camp goes 
on even if there is rain. In fact, most camp- 
ers say they like a little rain once in a while 
(once in a long while, that is). 

So, if you’re hot and sticky and bored, 
check right away with your pastor or church 
elder or Pathfinder director. There just may 
be time for you to get to camp. 
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SURPRISE . 


THE farm manager of Rusangu Mission 
gazed at the field of stunted corn ancy’ 
then up at the bright, clear sky. Already the 
hot rays of the sun were wilting the leaves of 
the corn, and it was barely nine o'clock. 

“If we don’t get rain soon,” he murmured 
to himself, “we shall have a very small har- 
vest.” 

It was a serious matter. From that corn- 
field must come the food for the one hundred 
students in the school. The summer season 
had been unusually dry, with less than half 
the normal amount of rain. 

And as the summer wore on, no more rain 
fell. The boy students were sent into the 
fields to gather what little harvest they could 
find, but when they were finished the gran- 
aries were less than half full. 

“There are two things we can do,” Mr. 
Willmore, the farm manager, said to the 
troubled mission director. “We can either 
run a full school with all the boys attending 
for three months, and then close for the re- 
mainder of the year, or we can send half the 
boys home and carry on for the full term of 
six months.” 

The director called all the teachers to- 
gether and laid the problem before them. 
For a few minutes the teachers were too dis- 
mayed to speak. Then the discussion began, 
and it lasted more than an hour. Finally it 
was decided to send half the boys home and 
carry on with the other half for six months. 

That decision was hard. But the teachers 
now had to make a still more painful deci- 
sion. They had to go over the list of student 
and choose the names of the ones wh 
should be asked to withdraw from the school. 
A copy of these names was placed in the 
hands of each teacher. Beginning at the top, 
the teachers considered each name _ sep- 
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“Never to return! Never to return!” The words cut 
deep into Yakob’s heart as he walked the trail home. 





E AFTER SIX MONTHS 


arately. Often the staff members could not 
agree among themselves. 

“Ayub is a good boy in the dormitory, he 
helps me keep order,” the man in charge of 
the dormitory might remark. 

“I have trained Marko to run the sep- 
arator,”’ the farm manager might put in. 
“Let’s keep him.” 

“No, please do not let Azwela go,” the 
standard-four teacher said. “He stands at the 
top of his class.” 

So it went. Time passed rapidly, and 
only occasionally did the director find a boy 
who seemed to be unwanted by all of them. 

“Yakob Hanatuba,” the mission director 
called out as he came to a name near the end 
of the list. 

“I am sure we can spare him,” remarked 
the farm manager. “Yakob is one of the laz- 
iest boys I have ever seen.” 

“We will have more peace in the dormi- 
tory with him gone,” put in the preceptor. 

“How is he in his school work?” the mis- 
sion director asked. 

“The poorest in the class,” replied Samuel 
Chilumba, the headmaster of the school. 

“Scratch him out then,” said the director, 
and a dozen pencils marked Yakob Hana- 
tuba off the lists. 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


“Scratch him out!” said the director, 
and a dozen teachers’ pencils crossed 


Yakob Hanatuba’s name from the list. 


At half past ten the following morning 
the boys gathered for the chapel service. The 
mission director walked slowly toward the 
school building. He dreaded the task that 
lay before him, but there was no way out. 
After song and prayer, he stood up and ex- 
plained briefly the trouble that had come to 
the school because of the shortage of the 
corn crop. He told the students that the 
teachers had decided to send half the boys 
home for the rest of the year. 

“I will now read the names of those who 
must go. There will be two lists. Students 
in the first list may apply to re-enter Ru- 
sangu next year. They will need to bring 
only half the usual amount of school fees. 
Students in the second list should not plan 
on returning.” 

Pastor Robinson then began to read the 
lists. Fear and dread was on every face. A 
boy's name would be read out. Down would 
go his head, and he would cover his face 
with his hands. Many boys left the room in 
tears, not even waiting to hear the other 
names read. Slowly they made their way to 
the dormitory, packed their pitifully few be- 
longings and, before an hour had passed, 
were taking the paths that led to their 
homes in villages far and near. 

Near the close of the second list came the 
name of Yakob. He had almost begun to 
hope that perhaps his name might not be 
listed to go, but there it was. Not to return! 
Not to return! The words burned their way 
into his heart as he made his way down the 
long, long trail to his home many miles 
southwest of Rusangu. But it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that most of the teachers saw 
him go. They would not see him again, of 
that they were sure. 

Six months passed. The school closed for 
the holidays, and the boys scattered to their 
homes. One evening a motor car drove onto 
the mission compound, and a missionary of 
another denomination stepped out. Would 
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it be possible for him to spend the night? he 
asked. He always preferred to spend the 
evening with fellow Christians, rather than 
mingling with the people of the world at 
the hotel in Monze. He was made welcome, 
and after the evening meal he sat with the 
mission director’s family in the parlor, tell- 
ing tales of the long ago, for he had been a 
missionary for nearly twenty-five years in 
that country. 

During a pause in the conversation, he 
turned to the mission director and casually 
remarked, “I did not know you had a church 
in the Kazemba district.” 

“No,” our missionary replied, “we don’t 
have a church there. We don’t even have a 
prayer house.” 

“That is what I thought,” Mr. Fell, the 
missionary remarked thoughtfully. “But I 
was passing through one of the villages 
there the other day and ran across a group of 
your believers.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Not impossible, but true. I think I know 
Seventh-day Adventists when I see them. I 
talked with them for a few minutes and 
found they were worshiping on Saturday. 
Besides, they sing the same songs that your 
boys sing here.” 

“Strange, very strange!” remarked the 
mission director. “I can’t imagine whom you 
ran across.” 

The visiting man continued until the 
circle broke up for the night. In the morn- 
ing Missionary Fell went on his way. 

But the director’s curiosity was aroused. 
A few days later Elder Wilson happened to 
visit Rusangu. Elder Wilson was the su- 
perintendent of the mission field, and Pastor 
Robinson told what Mr. Fell had said. 

“Let’s go and see for ourselves,” Elder 
Wilson suggested. “There may be a surprise 
waiting for us.” 

So it came about that the two workers 
left Rusangu Mission one morning in the 
small mission ox cart and headed for the 
Kazemba district. Of course, long before 
they reached Kumazi village, the news of 
their coming had gone before them, carried 
by the mysterious African telegraph that is 
so justly famous. 

Nearing the village, the two ministers 
were astonished to see a group of men, 
women, and children coming out to meet 
them, and still more surprised when they 
heard them singing, “Lift up the trumpet 
and loud let it ring,” in the Chinyanja 
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language. The missionaries exchanged ex- 
cited glances. No question about it—this 
was an Adventist group. But how did they 
happen to be away down here in a district 
many miles from the nearest Adventist 
school? Then for the first time they noticed 
who was leading the singing. It was Yakob 
Hanatuba! 

The missionaries got off the wagon and 
greeted the people and Yakob. The story was 
soon told. Yakob had returned home and 
taught his people everything he knew about 


his new-found faith. The missionaries glanced 4 
around the village. It was clean and well Wy 


kept. There were no pigs running here 
and there. There was a neat thatched build- 
ing in which the believers met for worship 
every Sabbath. The crowning touch came 
when Yakob led the ministers to a granary 
in which the villagers had been depositing 
their tithe. The boy had taught the people as 
best he could. 

Yakob had not forgotten that he was on 
the list of students who were not to return 
to Rusangu. Something in the manner of the 
missionaries as they examined the work he 
had done awoke a hopeful feeling in his 
heart. With fear and trembling he ap- 
proached the mission director, and with eyes 
downcast and hands shaking from nervous- 
ness he asked, “Mfundis, may I come back 
and join the school next year?” 

The missionary’s eyes softened as he took 
the black boy’s rough hand in his own. He 
squeezed it gently as he replied, “Yes, 
Yakob, I am sure there will be a place at 
Rusangu for you next year.” 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 8 


The next day was the preparation day, 
and Ayesha busied herself all day with the 
cooking and the children. She felt too shy to 
talk to the men, and indeed it was impos- 
sible, because neither of them spoke the 
Malay language and she spoke no English. 

The Sabbath day was spent in worship, 
with everyone from the village coming to 
the teacher’s house. There was a little time 
to eat, and then there was more worship 
and more singing and more teaching until 
the sun set and the teacher’s wife fed the 
children and put them to bed. 

“Now, Ayesha,” she said, “you are one of 


( 








us. You are one of our family, and there are 
some secrets you will have to share. In this 
country we do not have liberty to worship 
God, so it is a dangerous thing to gather for 
some of our services. If you see anything 
strange, lock it in your heart and don’t speak 
of it to anyone.” 

Ayesha felt a warm excitement growing 
inside her. What could the teacher's wife 
mean? What was the secret thing that was 
going on and which she might discover? 
She got ready for bed and crawled under the 

nosquito curtains and lay down on her cot. 

Out on the front veranda there were 
still a number of school boys talking with 
the two visitors from Singapore. The 
teacher was translating questions that the 
men from Singapore were asking the boys. 

Ayesha wondered what this might mean. 
Some of the questions were strange and 
concerned things she didn’t understand; but 
some of them she understood very well, 
like, “Which day is God’s true Sab- 
bath?” 

She knew the answer to that one; but the 
next one puzzled her, “Where do people 
go when they die?” 

She couldn’t answer that one, so she lis- 
tened to the answer the boy gave, “People 
stay in their graves when they die; but they 
will live again when Jesus comes.” 

Ayesha sat up in bed. She wanted to ask a 
question, “Will women and girls live again 
when Jesus comes?” But she dared not 
speak. She remembered what her grand- 
father had told her about heaven being a 
place for men only. 

The voices on the veranda rose and fell, 
and Ayesha dozed off to sleep. It seemed 
hours later that she wakened as the outside 
door opened. She slipped out of bed and 
looked out on the dark veranda. All the 
house lights were out; but there were peo- 
ple on the steps and inside the door. She 
could see their forms outlined by the pale 
moonlight. There must be at least a dozen 
boys. She heard them talking in low happy 
oices. Then she heard the teacher’s voice 
peaking to them in Malay. Ayesha could 
understand what he said. 

“Now that you have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus, we welcome you into the fel- 
lowship of the believers in Battakland. It is 
a fellowship of suffering and a fellowship of 
difficulty, but it is more blessed than any- 
thing else on earth.” 

There was no singing, nothing but the 





joyous whisperings of voices like breathings 
of pleasant air through flowering branches 
in some magic garden. Ayesha felt her spirit 
lifted. There was something unearthly about 
it. What had happened? Where had it hap- 
pened? Who were these happy people and 
what did “baptized” mean? And why was 
all this happening in the middle of the 
dark night? 


It was a long time before the pleasant 
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HURRAH FOR JULY 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


We shout hurrah! when it's July, 
For on the Fourth, our colors fly, 
And there's a big fireworks display, 
For that is Independence Day. 

And Independence, understand, 
Means there's no king in any land 
Can tell us what to do or say, 
Since we've had Independence Day. 


We greet July with smiling face, 
For there are picnics every place, 
And it is time for camping too, 
With outdoor things we like to do; 
Along the riverbanks we fish, 

But sometimes we just sit and wish 
We had a plane, so we could fly 
Around the world ‘till next July. 
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sounds on the veranda ceased and Ayesha 
went back to her cot. 

The next morning Ayesha went to find 
the teacher’s wife. “What happened last 
night?” she asked. “Why didn’t you let me 
stay up to see?” 

The teacher’s wife smiled. “You remem- 
ber what I told you. Here in this country it 
is forbidden to practice any but the state 
religion. Those who choose to follow some 
other faith must do it in secret. There was a 
baptism last night, and after it was over all 
the new believers gathered on the veranda 
to rejoice, and that is what you heard.” 

“What does it mean to be baptized?” 
Ayesha asked. 

“When one has decided to follow God 
and forsake every other thing, then he is 
taken to some pool of water or a river and 
he is buried under the water. It means that 
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he is dead to bad things and alive to God. It 
is a very solemn ceremony.” 

“Where did they do it?” Ayesha asked. 
“I didn’t know there was any pool or river 
near this house.” 

“There is a secret pool in the jungle right 
beyond the big shed. You may walk out 
there and see it. That is where they were 
baptized. Each one was taken there alone, 
so no person saw any other being baptized. 
The teacher from Singapore baptized them, 
so when he is gone there will be no one 
who saw or knows much about it. This is 
important in case they are ever questioned 
by government officials.” 

“I would like to be baptized,” Ayesha 
said. 

“I’m sure you will be one day soon; but 
you must learn more before you are ready. 
Probably you will be baptized in Singapore.” 

Then Ayesha thought of the question she 
had overheard last night, “Inang, will 
women and girls live again when Jesus 
comes?” 

“Why, yes, of course. What makes you 
ask that?” 

“In the Moslem religion it is not so. Only 
the men go to heaven.” 

“Yes, of course, I knew that; but don’t 
worry about it. God loves women and girls 
just as much as men. Later when you read 
your Bible you will find out that this is 
true.” 

There were many more questions Ayesha 
wanted to ask; but it was time to go to the 
feast at the village chief's house, and while 
they were still talking a messenger came to 
call them, saying that the feast was waiting. 

It was a short distance to the village, and 
everyone walked. The chief's house was 
crowded, and Ayesha went to sit with the 
young girls who clustered about the chief's 
daughter, a girl of Ayesha’s own age. 

People were coming and going in a con- 
fusion of excitement, and the girls drifted 
outside the door and into the village street. 
There was loud talking and gay voices on 
every side. Ayesha stood with her arm 
around the chief’s daughter. 

A bendy drove along the village street, 
went to the end, turned around and came 
back. Ayesha turned to go back in the 
chief's house when she felt herself seized 
from behind. Her arms were pressed against 
her sides and someone dragged her toward 
the bendy. 

(To be continued) 
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Little Threader of Needles 
From page 5 


otherwise. But they say that the time has 
come to throw caution to the winds,” Phin- 
eas cried. “We cannot be slaves.” 

“That is that,” said the young man. “It is 
not what I have come to you to see about. 
You are the tailor, 1 understand. The people 
in the next town say you can turn out cloth- 
ing quicker than anyone along the river. 
Are they right?” 

Phineas smiled, as he lifted the flowere 
waistcoat on which he was working. “Yes, I 
think it is true,” he said with becoming 
modesty. “But I would have you know, 
young man, that I do not sacrifice workman- 
ship for speed.” 

“That I heard also,” cried the young man, 
impetuously. “And that brings me to the 
business for which I have ridden all these 
twenty miles up the river; I am going to the 
war. But before I go, I want to marry my 
girl and leave her waiting for me, a good 
reason for me to come back alive.” 

With that, the young man rushed out to 
his horse and came in with a large bundle 
wrapped in coarse linen. 

It was all so exciting that little Eleanor 
stared at the young man as he excitedly un- 
folded the loosely woven material on the 
long table where Phineas, her father, had 
been working. 

Once undone, the black silk cloth was 
spread out, shiny and lustrous, on the table. 
It was the prettiest cloth that had lain there 
for many a day. 

“Where did you get this?” Phineas asked 
curiously. “It is a beautiful piece of cloth, 
and I warrant you it was not woven in the 
mills of New England or of England, 
either.” 

The young man laughed. “You are right 
at that,” he said. “My uncle came in only 
last month from the Orient, and he brought 
it to me from there. He had heard that 





Letitia and I were promised, and he brouh 4 


me cloth for my wedding. I have cloth fo 
the waistcoat, too, such as you have never 
seen.” 

The smaller roll was of silk so heavy that 
even Phineas was amazed, and he had seen 
a lot of cloth in his day. Woven right into it 
were heavy ridges, and through the ridges 
were a whole garden of flowers. There was 
black satin for lining, and white for a shirt 





and neck cloth, and even reels of thread to 
be used in the sewing. Eleanor had never 
seen the like of it, and neither had her 
father. 

“I want a suit made for me by tomorrow 
night. Yes, and a ruffled shirt as well. Dou- 
ble money for you, and goods for a dress for 
the little girl here, if it is done for me. But I 
must have your word that it will be done. I 
must have it tomorrow night, for I am 
marrying Letitia Storm day after tomorrow 
morning, and this week I go to the war.” 

Phineas had his tapeline out before the 
Qo man finished speaking. He called his 

wife, Eleanor’s stepmother, and she helped, 
measuring for the shirt and the weskit while 
Phineas was on his knees doing the other 
measurements. Little Eleanor did nothing 
then but watch, her great blue eyes missing 
nothing. 

“You do the shirt and the weskit, and I 
will do the rest,” Phineas said briskly to his 
wife. The young man laughingly backed out 
of the room. In a moment he returned and 
laid a roll of cloth in Eleanor’s arms. “For 
you, little one, when you are grown,” he 
laughed. “It may be a wedding gown, for it 
came from China in the hold of a sailing 
brig, a year to the day on the sea.” 

When the little girl, watched by her par- 
ents, opened the roll, she found that it was a 
purple brocade so lovely that she could 
hardly believe it to be true. She looked up at 
the rosy-cheeked young man, her pretty 
eyes shining. 

“I shall save it till I am a young lady, then 
maybe someone will love me and will get a 
black suit and will marry me.” The young 
man laughed with delight, and picked seri- 
ous little Eleanor up and tossed her in the 
air and kissed her on both of her cheeks. 

“Will you help to get my suit ready, little 
fairy?” he asked. “Will you have something 
to do?” 

“Oh, yes,” the little girl replied. “I am the 
threader of needles. I thread millions and 
millions of needles, with long tails of thread 
in them. I will do that before I sleep to- 


Wp oight, so father and mother need not stop.” 


The young man waved his hand and was 
off on his fine black horse, up the narrow 
river road to the next settlement. No sooner 
had the door shut behind him than a hurn of 
activity began in the little shop. For a wed- 
ding suit of black silk broadcloth must be 
made, a satin weskit, and a beautiful pleated 
and ruffled shirt, all in less than two days. 


Eleanor took the needle basket and the big 
pincushion and went over by the window 
seat, with two reels of thread, one white and 
one black. On one side she put the white- 
threaded needles and on the other, the 
black. She knew just how long to make the 
thread, so it would last awhile and yet not 
be so long it would knot and get tangled. 
Her mother brought her another pincush- 
ion then, so she could put the black- 
threaded needles in one and the white in 
the other. 

Eleanor worked till her fingers were tired 
and her mother told her to run out and play 
for a while. She went in and got her doll in 
the trundle bed, and ran out and looked to 
see if her playhouse was all right by the 
tree. It was so early in the spring that the 
crocuses were in bloom along the fence, and 
the wrinkled noses of the rhubarb were 
sticking up inquisitively through the 
ground. 

She carried her doll out to the fence and 
looked down the street. The afternoon stage 
had just come, and the post boy would be 
coming along pretty soon to tell father if 
he had received any mail from the east. Or 
someone would come to tell the war news. 

War. It was a terrible word. Grandma had 
told her of wars in Europe when men were 
killed. Would this be a war like that? 

Then she saw Timothy Byram coming 
down the street in his leather doublet and 
homespun breeches. He had come from the 
inn and likely as not had a letter for father. 
She ran in to tell father, but she was just 
ahead of the big boy. 

He had a letter all right. There was no 
envelope, just a paper folded over and 
sealed with some red wax and pressed down 
with a signet ring. There was no stamp on 
it, but father had to give the lad a shilling 
for postage. He laid down his work and 
opened the letter. It was from Uncle James, 
who had a store in Boston. 

The letter was full of war talk, which in- 
terested father, so that he talked about it off 
and on all day. Mother wondered if the war 
would come as far as Pennsylvania, but father 
thought it might not. 

“You mark my word, it will be a long, 
hard war, and will hurt us all,” he said 
grimly. “Who of us likes to fight against our 
mother country? We have cousins and 
friends over there, and Merrie Old England 
is in our blood. But it seems there is nothing 
else we can do.” 
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And he went back to sewing with all his 
might. 

Little Eleanor went back to threading 
needles. She tried to keep them threaded 
as fast as father and mother would finish 
one and lay down an empty needle, but it 
kept her busy. 

She did not realize that the war begin- 
ning in Massachusetts would be a great 
thing in the history of the world. Not even 
her mother and father dreamed that a great 
country would grow out of the 13 colonies, 
till it would become one of the greatest 
countries of all. 

Father, cross-legged on his table, was 
sewing like mad. Aunt Patience, who lived 
down the street and helped when they 
were in a pinch, was here now, helping. She 
had the ironing table padded, and had the 
flatiron stand up to the fireplace, and was 
pressing out the pieces of cloth as fast as 
father and mother got them basted or 
seamed. She also pulled out the white bast- 
ing threads. 

The needle supply was alarmingly low, so 
Eleanor’s small fingers were busy. Once 
mother stopped and went and _ rolled 
another chunk of wood onto the fire. Uncle 
Hi, Aunt Patience’s husband, came and 
helped with the fire too and even went in 
and fixed everyone a snack to eat. 

“He is so handy when I am busy at the 
loom or the spinning wheel,” Aunt Patience 
said proudly. “I don’t think there is a man 
in the colonies who would pitch in and do 
for the rest of us as he does.” 

In a little bit, Uncle Hi called out that the 
food was ready to eat. He had laid the cloth 
neatly, and there was sassafras tea poured 
out in the mugs, to be sweetened with ma- 
ple sugar. There was a dish of Indian pud- 
ding that mother had made that morning 
and some baked pumpkin, and Uncle Hi 
had made some hoe cake, hot and crispy. 
They all ate, and Uncle Hi told them all to 
go back to work, for he would clean up the 
kitchen and do the dishes. So they all went 
back to the wedding suit that had to be 
made. Eleanor went to thread needles again, 
for the big folks were working with candles 
on the table, and on the drawers, and on the 
mantle piece. It was not long until the little 
girl was so sleepy that she had to be put to 
bed. Uncle Hi pulled out the trundle bed, 
and Aunt Patience helped Eleanor to un- 
dress and heard her little prayer. Then they 
all went back to work again. 
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All night they worked, and by afternoon 
of the next day, the suit was all done, down 
to the last button, the last ruffle, the last neat 
seam. It was pressed, and Aunt Patience was 
cleaning up the room, and mother was put- 
ting away the patterns and the needles and 
the reels of thread. Father was soaking his 
tired hands in a pan of hot water when the 
door opened and the young man came in. 
His eyes were snapping with eagerness. 

He went over by the table and feasted his 
eyes on the beautiful work. “It is fine,” he 
said. “I was told you could do it and do it 


well. I am more than pleased. And Eleanog 


saw him count out the gold sovereigns fo 
her father. He got more than he had ever 
gotten for a piece of work before. Then the 
young man turned and saw Eleanor looking 
up at him. 

“And did you help, my little sugar 
plum?” he asked. 

The little girl nodded her head gravely. 

“But, sir, I am sorry. I went to sleep on 
the settle, and Uncle Hi had to put me to 
bed, so I did not work all night.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Then, you shall be paid, too,” he cried, 
and out came his money bag again. He took 
out a great silver crown piece and pressed it 
into her small hand. It looked as big as the 
moon to her, and she was speechless for a 
moment. But only a moment. She curtsied as 
gravely as if she had been four times her age 
and thanked the young man prettily. It was 
the first money she ever owned. 

Then returning to Phineas, the man said, 
“Mr. Baker, you had better close up your 
tailor shop and go to war, too. Our soldiers 
will need uniforms. You can sew very fast. 
Who knows but that men like you will help 
to keep up the courage of our patriots so 
that we can have our freedom?” 

Phineas looked up quickly. 

“I have thought of it,” he said. “Maybe I 
will. Maybe I will.” 

Mother went out of the room at that, for 
she did not like to hear of father going to 
war, and Aunt Patience began to sob. 


Eleanor looked at all the big folks, he® 


blue eyes wide with puzzlement. Why were 
they crying? What was it all about, and why 
should father go? 


(We'll finish the story next week when 
something happens to Eleanor that is much 
more important than even threading nee- 
dles for the wedding suit.) 
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Winged Emblem of Power 
From page 9 


turf, and the bones of fish, small animals, 
and other birds. Besides these there may be 
light bulbs, handkerchiefs, silk underwear, 
neckties. One man discovered a mother ea- 
gle stubbornly trying to hatch a rubber ball. 
An eagle’s nest is called an eyrie. Eyries are 
usually as near the top of the tree as pos- 
sible. One that fell in Vermillion, Ohio, 
reighed almost two tons. 


The bald eagle’s main item of diet is fish, 
and for this reason these eagles usually live 
close to water, whether it be the ocean or an 
inland lake. They are not expert fishermen, 
however, and are quite content to take their 
fish from the shore or frighten other birds 
into dropping their own catch and then 
swooping down and catching it before it 
hits the ground. This is what disgusted 
Franklin! 


An eagle’s eyesight is so sharp that he can 
sight a meal at a distance of three miles and 
make a beeline to it, swooping down with a 
great flourish and grabbing it up in his 
talons. The swoop sometimes attains a speed 
of a mile a minute. 


Just because an eagle occasionally 
snatches a lamb, a pig, or a chicken from a 
farmer’s back lot, most farmers don’t like 
him. But he also eats certain kinds of snakes 
and rodents, a fact that the farmer should 
appreciate. 


There are usually two ivory-white eggs, 
and it takes about a month for them to 
hatch. The chicks at birth are covered with 
a whitish down, and for the three years it 
takes them to reach full maturity the young 
are definitely different from the adults. Ea- 
gles seem to enjoy an affectionate family 
life in spite of the fact that they are so 
merciless to their victims. 


When the bald eagle took his place as a 
symbol of America’s might, even over 
ranklin’s protest, he joined an ancient or- 
der of standard-toppers. Pictures of Roman 
standards show an eagle perched atop the 
staff. And the symbol goes back even fur- 
ther, to Mesopotamia about 3000 B.c., where 
an eagle proudly adorned the standards of 
Babylon. 


As someone has said, America picked a 
proud symbol when she chose the bald 
eagle. 





FREEDOM—LIBERTY—SERVANTS 


July 

5. Gal. 5:1 Stand fast in liberty 

6. James 2:12 God’s law called law of liberty 

7. James 2:17 Faith without works is dead 

8. 1 Peter 2:16 The wrong use of liberty 

9. 1 Cor. 9:19 Christian is free, yet a servant 

10. Rom. 8:15 God has not given us the spirit of 
bondage 

11. Rom. 8:21 Deliverance from bondage 








Balky Bill 
From page 3 


He slipped a bridle on the brown horse 
and dropped a saddle on his back. The 
pony stood quietly. “This one is named 
Bill,” John explained. “We started him out 
by letting children ride him. I wouldn’t let 
you try Midnight here, because he is far too 
frisky and gets excited at things. Once a 
porcupine ran out from behind a pine tree, 
and he threw me over his nose!” 

Bill certainly was not flighty. He nuzzled 
up to the fence and walked quietly behind 
me as I led him out the gate. Again I gazed 
at the scene—clumps of green cedar, pifion 
pines, and juniper, with those wonderful 
mountains hovering purple in the west. 

“I think I'll ride up to the gate of the Na- 
tional Forest,” I said. “I won't be long.” Bill 
scarcely moved a muscle when I jumped 
into the saddle. I clucked to him, and he 
walked forward steadily and evenly. A finer 
horse could not be found! 

I turned back to wave at John and the as- 
sorted cousins scattered around the log-slab 
home. Bill carefully dodged the low-flung 
limb of a pifion, and ignored the sudden 
noise of a saucy jay in the top of it. 

I dismounted at the big gate that opened 
onto the road. I led Bill through, and 
jumped back into the saddle. I turned his 
face toward the west and that towering rim 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


[|—Meeting Temptation 


(JULY 11) 


Memory VERSE: “Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation: for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love him” (James 


12). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how our Lord was tempted 
by Satan after His baptism as told in Luke 4:1-13. 
Thoughtfully read the memory verse several 
times. Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 
When Satan Interrupted Jesus 


Open your Bible to Matthew 4. 


When Jesus was baptized in the waters of the 
river Jordan by John the Baptist, Satan was 
watching, and he was not pleased. He knew 
for what purpose Jesus had come to live and die 
on earth, and he knew that unless he stopped 
Him somehow, he would lose the world over 
which he claimed to be the prince. 

Immediately after the baptism, Jesus retired 
for a time of fasting and prayer to prepare Him- 
self for the task ahead. Find in verse 1 where 
He went. 

But He was not left in peace to meditate and 
to seek strength. Although the Spirit had led 
Him into the wilderness, Satan was there too, 
tempting Him. 

“Satan saw that he must either conquer or 
be conquered. The issues of the conflict involved 
too much to be entrusted to his confederate 
angels. He must personally conduct the warfare. 
All the energies of apostasy were rallied against 
the Son of God. Christ was made the mark of 
every weapon of hell.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 116. 

In verse 2 find how long Jesus stayed in the 
wilderness. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
115; p. 116, pars. 1, 2. 
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THINK how Satan put forth every effort to 
hinder Christ from carrying out His work of 
salvation. 

GIVE THANKS that Jesus did not give 
Satan’s subtle temptations. 


MONDAY 
Christ’s First Temptation 


Open your Bible to Matthew 4. 


The temptations that Satan brought to Jesus 
cover every point on which we are tempted. 

“Christ withstood the test upon appetite, upon 
the love of the world, and upon that love of 
display which leads to presumption. These were 
the temptations that overcame Adam and Eve, 
and that so readily overcome us.”—The Desire 
of Ages, pp. 116, 117. 

As Adam and Eve had been tempted on the 
point of appetite, so Jesus was tempted on the 
same point. Read about this temptation in 
verse 3. 

That was a strong temptation for one who 
had fasted for forty days, but there was more 
in it than an invitation to satisfy His hunger. 
By using the word “if” Satan was challenging 
Christ’s authority and suggesting doubt. 

“The words rankle with bitterness in his 
[Satan’s] mind. In the tones of his voice is an 
expression of utter incredulity. Would God 
treat His own Son thus? Would He leave Him 
in the desert with wild beasts, without food, 
without companions, without comfort? He in- 
sinuates that God never meant His Son to be 
in such a state as this. ‘If Thou be the Son of 
God,’ show Thy power by relieving Thyself of 
this pressing hunger. Command that this stone 
be made bread.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 118, 
119. 

Christ could have turned the stones into bread, 
but it was a greater miracle when He resisted 
the temptation and showed that the Word of 


in to 
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God was of more importance than the easing 
of His hunger. Look in verse 4 and find with 
what words of scripture Jesus overcame Satan’s 
temptation. 

“He [Jesus] was in the wilderness in obedi- 
ence to God, and He would not obtain food by 
following the suggestions of Satan.”—The De- 
sire of Ages, p. 121. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 121. 

THINK of the misery and suffering brought 
about by those who let their appetites for strong 
drink or unhealthful foods control them. 

Pray to be kept from yielding to Satan’s 
temptations to eat or drink that which is hurt- 
ful to your body. 


& TUESDAY 
hrist’s Second Temptation 


Open your Bible to Matthew 4. 


For the next temptation, Satan took Jesus to 
a high point in Jerusalem. Look in verse 5 and 
see where that was. 

This time the tempter quoted scripture—a 
promise from the Psalms. Read it in verse 6. 

Jesus had quoted the Scriptures in the first 
temptation to resist the devil, but Satan used 
the Scriptures as a bait. The trouble was, how- 
ever, that Satan did not quote right. He missed 
out an important part of the promise. If you 
look in Psalm 91:11 and 12 (the passage Satan 
quoted), you will see that the promise reads 
like this: ‘‘He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” Satan left 
out the important words “to keep thee in all 
thy ways.” This means the ways of God. Only 
when we are walking in God’s ways can we 
claim the help of the good angels. 

Jesus would not place Himself in a position 
where it would be necessary for angels to pro- 
tect Him. This would be presumption, and pre- 
sumption is Satan’s counterfeit for faith. Read 
Christ’s reply to this temptation in verse 7. 
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God was pleased when Jesus was baptized. He will be 
pleased, too, when you follow His Son in baptism. 





We learn from Christ’s example when He 
was tempted that we are not deliberately to 
place ourselves in the way of temptation. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 126, pars. 1, 2. 

Tuink! Are you careful to keep away from 
places and circumstances where you may be 
tempted to do wrong? 

Pray to be ever watchful and alert to Satan’s 
subtle temptations. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ’s Victory Over Satan 
Open your Bible to Matthew 4. 


For the third time Satan made a desperate 
effort to trip the Saviour. Find how he did it, 
in verses 8 and 9, 

Jesus came to win the world back to God, to 
happiness, to sinlessness, and to peace. But it 
was not to be won back the way Satan suggested. 

Using all his arts of deception, Satan made 
the world appear very different from the way 
it actually was. 

“Placing Jesus upon a high mountain, Satan 
caused the kingdoms of the world, in all their 
glory, to pass in panoramic view before Him. 
The sunlight lay on templed cities, marble pal- 
aces, fertile fields, and fruit-laden vineyards. 
The traces of evil were hidden. The eyes of 
Jesus, so lately greeted by gloom and desola- 
tion, now gazed upon a scene of unsurpassed 
loveliness and prosperity.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 129. 

Satan offered Christ a short cut to His goal 
—a short cut that would by-pass the herdships 
of His ministry and the humiliation of the cross 
and the sense of being separated from His Fa- 
ther’s love. But Jesus knew that no short cut 
could be made. He could only have the world 
through His suffering. Find in verse 10 the 
words with which Christ defeated the tempter. 

Satan had nothing to say. In anger and hu- 
miliation he was forced to leave the presence 
of the victorious Son of God. Look in verse 11 
and see what the angels did for our Lord after 
this experience. 

Where Adam and Eve had failed, Jesus had 
succeeded, and because He did, we too may 
have victory over the tempter. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
pp. 130, 131. 

THINK! Does Satan ever deceive you into 
thinking you can get rewards of life the easy 
way? 

Pray to take Christ as your strength in 
times of temptation. 


THURSDAY 
What Christ Tells Us About Meeting Temptation 
Open your Bible to Mark 14. 


The three temptations we have been reading 
about were by no means the only temptations 
that came to our Lord. As a child, as a young 
man, in His years of ministry, as He came close 
to the terrible days of suffering at the end of 
His life, He was constantly being tempted, but 
He never yielded! Paul wrote of Him that He 
was “in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin” (Heb. 4:15). And he tells us that 
because He was without sin, we can go to the 
throne of grace ind “obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need” (Heb. 4:15). 

Jesus taught us not to place ourselves delib- 
erately in the path of temptation. He taught us 
also to be continually watchful, for Satan is 
ever ready to tempt us when we are off guard. 
Read how He warned us of this, in verse 38. 

Once Jesus told Peter that Satan greatly 
wanted him as an ally—that he desired him. 
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Satan “desires” us all. Do you want to be Satan’s 
agent, or will you follow the example of Jesus, 
hiding the Word in your heart, so that you do 
not sin? 

For further 
p. 126, par. 3. 

Tuink! Are you fortifying yourself against 
Satan’s attacks by storing up the Word of God 
in your heart? 

Pray to stand up boldly to Satan when he 
tempts you. 


reading: The Desire of Ages, 


FRIDAY 


NAME each of the three great 
that came to Jesus. 

TELL how Jesus answered each one of Satan’s 
invitations to sin. 

PoINT ouT some of the deceptions Satan used 
in attempting to make Jesus sin. 

Wuo came to Christ’s help after the tempta- 
tion? 

How was David tempted? Dip David pray? 
Din David overcome his temptations? 

WHAT are some of our temptations? 
only can we overcome? 

FINIsH the sentence: 
MOR cartes ere dk | sccucnccussies 
(Mark 14:38). 

ReEvIEw the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 7, pp. 
109-118. 


temptations 


How 


“Watch ye and pray, 





Balky Bill 
From page 19 


of mountains. But right then a curious 
change came over the big horse. The calm 
look left, and his face became mournfully 
sad. His eyes closed half way and looked 
glassy. His tongue fell loosely from his 
mouth. His steps faltered, and he sank to 
his knees, then collapsed completely on the 
road. 

I was surprised almost beyond words! Fi- 
nally I managed to say, “Get up, Bill! Get 
up, nice horse!” But Bill seemed not to hear. 

My feet were dragging in the dust, so I 
untangled myself from the saddle and 
started urging the horse with the reins. 
“What is wrong with you? Get up, you good 
fellow!” 

Bill lay as still as stone. He heaved a sigh 
and closed his eyes. 

While I stood there all puzzled and ex- 





cited, the gay laughter of John broke onto 
the scene. 

“Oh, John,” I wailed. “I've done some- 
thing terrible to Bill! He must be sick! He 
acts nearly dead!” 

“Dead?” John ran over and gave the life- 
less back a nudge which wasn’t at all sym- 
pathetic. “Let me turn him away from the 
sight of those mountains and he'll come 
back to life!” John took the bridle firmly 
and pulled Bill's head around. “Look east, 
fellow!” 

The big horse blinked and slowly ros 

“He'll take you for a nice ride,” John ex- 
plained, “downhill east to the mailboxes. 
But when you start back uphill, west to- 
ward the mountains, you'll have to get off 
and lead him home. Once, several years 
ago, dad rode Bill all the way to the top of 
High Peak. Bill got a little bit tired, and 
didn’t like it at all. Ever since then he has 
pretended to be sick whenever he is turned 
in that direction. He is actually the strong- 
est horse on the place, but he is so stubborn 
and balky that he is almost useless.” 

We laughed together, and led Bill back 
through the gate. He was feeling fine now, 
and actually trotted a bit at the sight of 
home. I looked the horses over and shook 
my head. “Will Midnight go to the top of 
the mountain?” 

“Oh, sure. If you can stay with him, up 
into the clouds you'll go with him.” 

“Then it’s Midnight for me after this,” I 
said. “I’m through with Bill the balker.” 

And I really did think I was through with 
him—for keeps. But now and then, as I go 
through life, I meet him again. I've noticed 
that now and then I can be like him myself! 
I’ve looked ahead, and at the sight of a line 
of mountains I’ve fallen down. I’ve seen 
people pull the same stunt, at home, in 
school, even in church. 
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An Invitation to 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this boek you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 


missionary recitals. 
Price $3.75 
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1. Lay four JUNIOR GUIDES side by side. That's 
about how long this pint-sized wild pig (peccary) is. 
He’s not much for size, but he’s tough as they come! 
2. Walt Rexer thought about peccaries for a month, 
off and on, before he took his vacation in Arizona. 


Tall tales, true tales—he read them and was puzzled. 
3. He read of hunters’ being attacked by bands of 
vicious peccaries. But other hunters said it couldn’t 
happen. “Why, peccaries are scared to death! 
They will run away from hunters if they can.” 











4. “This little guy | have to see,” Walt said, finger- 
ing his camera. “And I’m bringing back pictures to 
prove it!” It was an easy enough thing to say. 5. 
But getting a close view of a wild pig was harder. 
Walt left his car on the road near Bisbee, Arizona, 








and hiked to a high spot, his camera and field glasses 
ready. 6. He scanned the valley below. Far off in 
the mesquite, something small and dark came into 
view. Even for his longest camera lens, it was too 
far away. It was a peccary! He had to get closer! 

















7. And Walt’s heart began to pound. He was having 
his first view of “vicious” peccaries. How true were 
the stories? This was his chance to find out! 8. He 
started down the hill for a closer look. He heard a 
sharp, deep grunt in the distance. It was the pec- 
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cary’s danger signal. What it means is, “Take off!” 
9. The peccaries took off! Walt caught the skunk- 
like smell the pig gives off from the musk gland on 
its back when disturbed. He hunted, but saw no 
more peccaries that day. Next Week: The Scar. 





